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E are told, in a well-known story, that the great 
W work of Mr. Austin Caxton’s life, his magnum 
opus, was “The History of Human Error.” And truly it 
would have been a magnum opus. Had it come to publi- 
cation, the sheets, the plates, even the volumes, would 
have been next to innumerable. It seems anomalous that 
the novelist should have given this to his student-recluse 
as a practically inexhaustible subject. Our intellect is 
made for truth, loves truth, seeks truth. Nevertheless, 
experience witnesses that Bulwer-Lytton was not wrong 
in his choice. We cannot stop to ask why men are con- 
tinually lapsing into error. We take it for granted that 
from the beginning the errors of mankind have been many 
and various, 

Nor is there any prospect of disentanglement as time 
goes on. One error may be destroyed, but there is always 
another ready to take its place. Whatever has been our 
intellectual progress, it has not taken away a certain will- 
ingness to be deceived. Some may think this a character- 
istic of the more ignorant only. But such is not the case. 
The fictitious nobleman finds his most credulous victims 
in our higher society. A British admiral uses his flag- 
ship to go in search of the buried treasures of Cocos 
Island ; and a company of educated Englishmen hear, as 
sober fact, as wild a narration of adventures in distant 
lands as the most fervid romancer ever imagined. 

Statistics prove that no novelty in religion or social re- 
form can be so dreamily unreal as not to be able to draw 
to itself a number of supporters. There are still, they 
say, believes in Joanna Southcott. New Brook Farms 
are organized from time to time by promoters untaught 
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of past failures. Messiahs and divine healers have only 
to appear to be surrounded with multitudes of men and 
women ready to accept them on their own testimony. To- 
day, as easily as twenty years ago, persons could be found 
to put their all into the hands of an adventurer, if he, too, 
would promise to lead them to a nameless, undiscovered 
Eden in the Southern seas. And there, though we blush 
at it, we do not wonder that Christian Science, the vagary 
of a woman’s disordered imagination, has been accepted 
by many, in the course of nearly half a century, as the 
truth for which the world is waiting, the cure of every 
physical and moral ill. 

In the year 1875 was published the first edition of a 
book called “Science and Health,” in which was set forth 
a new manner of healing by faith. In 1887 it had reached 
its thirty-second edition, and in 1896, the date of the copy 
used in preparing this article, its one hundred and four- 
teenth. In other words, an edition was exhausted in every 
five months of the first period and in every six weeks of 
the second, and there is no reason to suppose that the 


demand for the work, and consequently its frequency of 
publication, has diminished in later years. A journalist 
who won fame in the higher walks of literature, passed 
away without any medical assistance some years ago, a 
disciple of Christian Science; and even Catholics are 
found who sacrifice their Faith to this new gospel. 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” UNSCIENTIFIC. 


For this reason it is good for us to look into it and see 
what its real nature is. Why it is called “Science,” we 
cannot discover. Perhaps for a similar reason to that 
which leads men who tame horses, or go up in balloons, 
or wander from place to place showing stereopticon views, 
to call themselves professors. They must have some title 
to give their occupations a dignity these have not of them- 
selves. They feel the inappropriateness of “General” or 
“Doctor.” “Reverend” would not be more suitable. 
“Herr” and “Signor” seem to belong almost exclusively 
to the operatic stage, although the latter, in company with 
“Monsieur,” is sometimes found in the equestrian ring. 
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The royal title has been appropriated by ladies and gentle- 
men on terms of closer acquaintance than ordinary people 
enjoy with lions and other beasts of prey. On the other 
hand, “Professor” is at once eminently respectable, and, 
to the common mind, somewhat vague; therefore “Pro- 
fessors” they become. Yet certainly they are not pro- 
fessors. And so, too, faith-healing, whatever exigencies 
may have compelled it to take the name, is not a science. 
Science is a knowledge of things through their more gen- 
eral causes; that is to say, a knowledge of particular 
truths and their reasons why, up to the more remote and 
general causes of which they are the effects. Thus the 
knowledge of the laws of storms, derived not only from 
observation, but also from their causes, as found in aeros- 
tatics, aerodynamics, mechanics, the motions of the earth, 
and so forth, is scientific. If knowledge alone be the term 
of investigation, the science is speculative; when knowl- 
edge is acquired to be applied to direct or assist the affairs 
of life, the science becomes practical. It is perfectly clear 
that Christian Science, whatever else it be, is not specu- 
latively, much less practically, scientific. Its inventor 
claims it to be a revelation. Revelation in itself is not a 
science, though when once given it can be treated scien- 
tifically. This is the case with our Christian Revelation, 
which is the matter of the science of theology. 

But no such treatment is found in the exposition of the 
revelation which Mary Baker Glover, afterwards Mary 
Baker Glover Eddy, claims to have received in the year 
1866. Bold assertions are found indeed, and subjective 
impressions and strange interpretations of Scripture, as 
well as propositions, either unproved or supported with 
arguments wonderfully illogical. Take, for instance, the 
following chain of pretended reasoning: “There is no pain 
in Truth, and no truth in pain; no nerve in Mind and no 
mind in nerve; no matter in Mind and no mind in mat- 
ter; no matter in Life and no life.in matter.” Consider- 
ing only the logical form, one could argue in the same 
way: “There are no pods in peas and no peas in pods; no 
stables in horses and no horses in stables; no trees on 
leaves and no leaves on trees; no ovens in pies and no 
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pies in ovens.” Moreover, the equivocation in the use of 
terms should not pass unnoticed. The object of the pas- 
sage is to support the fundamental principle of Christian 
Science, the unreality of the body with all its accidents ; 
the only reality is the soul. The argument, then, runs 
thus: Pain does not enter into the essential definition of 
Truth, which, spelt with a large T, stands for the True; 
therefore pain is not a true thing, a reality, and so on. 
One could prove in this way that no finite being, not even 
the soul itself, is real; for there is nothing finite that 
enters into the definition of the True. This transcends 
all individual classes and categories just because it con- 
tains all in its extension, and is found in each according 
to each one’s nature. 

Faith-healing, then, is not a science. Neither is it 
Christian. It contradicts the Christian doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity, of the creation and fall of man, of the 
Redemption, of the resurrection of the body, of the judg- 
ment after death, of merit, of the eternal torment of the 
wicked in hell and the reward of the just forever in 
heaven. It seems to be called Christian as so many sects 
receive the designation today, because it connects itself 
somehow with the Sacred Scriptures and professes a lim- 
ited respect for the teachings of Christ. One of the 
strange things of modern times is the ease with which 
anyone can take the name of Christian. One cannot make 
himself an Englishman merely by putting on thick boots 
and tweeds and introducing “beastly,” “by Jove,” and 
“you know,” plentifully into his discourse. Nor is it pos- 
sible to become a Frenchwoman by speaking with a cer- 
tain thinness of accent and acquiring a particular carriage 
and gesture. His dress and language will not procure for 
the former the protection of the British consul in the hour 
of need; neither will French circles open to welcome the 
latter as a compatriot because she is perfect in the turn- 
ing of the palms and the little shrug of the shoulders. 
But let one profess a general esteem for the Sermon on 
the Mount and, with certain reservations in favor of his 
own ideas and of the spirit of the age, approve the theol- 
ogy of the Lord’s Prayer, and he passes as a Christian 
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without challenge. This is the result of the indifference 
of the world. But Catholics cannot forget that no ac- 
ceptance of Christ as a moral teacher only can be called 
Christianity. “Every spirit,” says St. John, “which con- 
fesses that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God; 
and every spirit that dissolveth Jesus is not of God. And 
this is Anti-Christ.” Any sect, therefore, that does not 
confess Jesus Christ as He is in Himself and in all His re- 
lations with man, His Godhead, His Passion, His revela- 
tion, His work in all their fulness, is not Christian in the 
strict sense of the word. Ina broader sense one may be 
called Christian that holds the fundamental doctrines of 
the Trinity, the creation and fall, the Incarnation, the 
Redemption, the Resurrection; but a sect, such as Mrs. 
Eddy’s foundation, that rejects all or any one of these 
doctrines, is Christian in no sense whatever. 


THE PuitosopnHy oF “Mortar MInp.” 


Let us now take a closer view of Christian Science and 
see what its system is. This is no easy task. It lacks 
stability, so that contradictions meet us with a frequency 
not altogether surprising under the circumstances. -In its 
last development, however, it seems to assume that man 
is composed exclusively of two minds, of which one is 
mortal, the other immortal. “Mortal mind and body are 
one and the same thing,” or rather, the body and every 
sensation of pleasure and of pain, as well as all material 
being, are false concepts of mortal mind, a mere “material 
and sensuous belief.” These words are not my own. 
They are of the foundress of Christian Science. She, not 
I, must be responsible for whatever meaning or lack of 
meaning they may have. Mortal mind is evil in its origin 
and its nature. It is false in its operation. Hence the 
body with all its sensations is essentially evil in as much 
as it is an accident of mortal mind, while as regards any 
substantial being it is simply non-existent. Pain, there- 
fore, and decrepitude, poverty and death, have no actual 
existence; they are but the necessary delusions of an 
essentially false mortal mind. Immorta! mind is sup- 
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posed to be the direct opposite of mortal mind and in con- 
tinual conflict with it. Immortal mind is good absolutely 
and entirely, it is essentially true and by it the delusions 
of mortal mind are to be corrected. When its triumph is 
so complete that it can impose silence on mortal mind, 
then, according to Christian Science, sickness and suffer- 
ing and death are no more and, by a figure of speech, 
mortal mind is transformed into the immortal. Hence, 
what mortal mind calls sickness is to be cured, not merely 
by believing that I am not sick, but that I have no such 
thing as a body to suffer sickness. Poverty can be reme- 
died in the same way by believing that the body and the 
material things it seems to crave are alike non-existent, 
the delusions of false mortal mind. This is a fairly pleas- 
ant philosophy for those who do not suffer. But for the 
poor and the sick it is about as comforting as the method 
some follow when children fall and hurt themselves. 
They call to them from a distance: “Come here, and T’il 
pick you up.” And when, deluded by this show of sym- 
pathy, the poor child comes bewailing its bruises, they 
say: “Think as little of it as I do, and you'll be all right.” 

This system, as far as it is intelligible, fairly bristles 
with errors. In the first place not only does it in general 
go contrary to the experience of mankind at large, but 
also in particular it contradicts that of the wisest and best 
of men in whom immortal mind should have become 
supreme, yet who knew nothing of its triumph over mortal 
mind and the happy effects to follow. They were no 
more exempt from the ills of the flesh than the lowest of 
men, but suffered sickness, want and death just as keenly 
as if they were dominated by this strange figment, mortal 
mind. Mrs. Eddy would not deny the holiness of St. 
Paul. Yet he tells us of his sufferings from hunger and 
thirst, from cold and nakedness; and, far from counting 
them false and evil, he judged them to be so true and 
good as to merit a great reward in heaven beyond the 
power of tongue to tell or heart to conceive. And a 
greater than St. Paul, Our Blessed Lord Himself, spoke 
of His coming Passion not as a delusion, but as a reality; 
and after His Resurrection taught His Apostles that suf- 
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fering should be for them, as it had been for Him, the 
road leading to the kingdom. 

Again, Christian Science, as anyone can see, renews the 
Manichean error of two principles, one essentially good 
and the origin of the spiritual world, the other essentially 
evil and the origin of the material world. Setting out 
from the same error as the Manicheans, the followers of 
Mrs. Eddy may come to fall into the horrible unclean- 
nesses of their predecessors. They do not refrain, we pre- 
sume, from the bodily gratifications that common-sense 
tells us are harmless, but which in their system must be 
as evil as those we shudder to think of, since both belong 
to the material order and, therefore, must both be the evil 
delusions of mortal mind. If they indulge freely in the 
former, why should they not indulge with equal freedom 
in the latter? Moreover, do they not perceive that ac- 
cording to Mrs. Eddy, what others call sinful and im- 
moral, cannot be so in itself, since it does not exist. The 
sin, the immorality, lies in allowing mortal mind to de- 
lude one into the belief that his so-called sinful actions 
have a real existence. Once he has cast off this delusion 
under the influence of immortal mind, there can be for 
him no sin, no matter what the opponents of Christian 
Science may say. If they do not see this, it is because 
morality is dearer to them than logic. 

We gladly believe that this is the case with the present 
generation of Christian Scientists. But will it be so with 
their children? Progress from principles to their legitimate 
conclusions, whether these be good or evil, is the law of 
every philosophical system. History shows us this law 
working itself out invariably in the Gnostics, the Wal- 
denses, the Quietists, the peasant followers of Wyclif 
in the fourteenth century, the disciples of the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, the children of Pére Enfantin 
in the century just past, and in many other instances. 
Have we any reason to believe that this law will not be 
verified in Christian Science? If not, then we are justified 
in characterizing it as a social pestilence to be stamped 
out in its beginnings, lest gathering strength it sweep 
through the land, involving our people in a depravity so 
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hideous, that compared with it, Mormonism, in its grossest 
form, will appear as pure morality. 

Christian Science must condemn ruthlessly what instinct 
and reason approve as good and holy. The tender caresses 
of a mother, the sanctity of conjugal love, the clasp of 
hands between friends, the delight of seeing and hearing 
those we love—what would the world be without them? 
And yet it is clear that all these lighteners of life’s burden 
are material. They come principally from our bodily in- 
stincts and share in their nature. If, then, the material 
be essentially evil, these must be hopelessly corrupt. But 
space would fail us to enumerate all such errors. Let us 
be content to note two fundamental principles of Christian 
Science, both false, and demonstrably so from a philos- 
ophical as well as a theological standpoint: 


Errors REGARDING MAN’s NATURE. 


I. Christian Science denies the union of a real soul and 
a real body in man to form one substance. This is con- 
trary to the teaching of theology, for it denies what the 
Scripture teaches regarding the creation of man. “The 
Lord God formed man of the slime of the earth”—here 
we have the real, material body—‘and breathed into his 
face the breath of life’—here we have the real soul and 
the Divine action uniting the two—‘“and man became a 
living soul”—here we have the one substance resulting 
from the union of soul and body. Christian Science 
may find some difficulty in reconciling this with the fact 
that God afterwards cursed the ground, and ask with 
expostulatory astonishment: “Is Spirit, God, injected 
into dust and eventually ejected?” We must suppose 
that in framing this question Mrs. Eddy thought she 
was writing at least sensibly, and that those who became 
her disciples think so, too. But as the question sounds 
more like one of those questions the end men at the min- 
strels propound to the interlocutor, we are content to 
ignore it and to accept the Sacred Scripture with St. 
Augustine, St. Chrysostom, St. Clement, of Alexandria, 
St. Thomas and all other lights of the Faith in ancient 
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or modern times, to some, at least, of whom the objec- 
tion would have occurred had it any value. Speaking 
seriously, until Mrs. Eddy arose, no one ever dreamed 
that in the creation God was injected into dust, or 
that the cursing of the earth on account of Adam’s sin 
was an ejecting of God from the dust into which he had 
been injected. 

Our Christian Faith teaches that one and the same 
individual is responsible for both spiritual and material 
acts. How can this be unless he be the origin of both? 
And how can he be the origin of both unless in his indi- 
vidual nature are united a spiritual and corporal element 
to form one substance? Of course it is more flattering 
to self-love to put all our evil upon a mythical mortal 
mind and to take to ourselves under the designation of 
immortal mind all the good. Unfortunately, not every- 
thing pleasant is true; and, Mrs. Eddy and Christian 
Science notwithstanding, we shall all die and be called 
to account for the deeds done in the flesh; and it is much 
to be feared that the great Judge will not acquit us, to 
put the guilt upon the John Doe sort of culprit the kind 
lady has provided for us. 

That the principle is philosophically untenable is clear 
from this, that the nature of an effect follows that of its 
cause. Now, we find in man acts that most certainly 
have a unity of their own and yet contain both a mate- 
rial and a spiritual element. Take as a familiar example 
our speech. No one can say that the vocal organs are 
merely mechanical, uttering sounds, as does a phono- 
graph, as the instrument of some external agent. We 
are conscious that when we speak, the words and their 
signification have a real unity. They are together the 
expression of the thought of one individual person, pro- 
ceeding as such from him as one indivisible action. So 
intimate in man is the union of the spiritual idea and the 
material word, that not even in our most inner abstract 
thought can we have the former, unless it be united with 
some material representation. This being the case, it is 
evident that in man the speaker, man the thinker, there 
must be two elements, the spiritual and the material, 
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united substantially to constitute his nature one and 
indivisible. 
Mrs. Eppy’s Two “Mrnps.” 


Returning for a moment to Mrs. Eddy’s system as a 
whole, we may inquire, what, according to it, really con- 
stitutes man’s nature? She tells us that man is composed 
of two minds, the mortal and the immortal. As these 
are mutually hostile, each tending to the other’s destruc- 
tion, they cannot unite to form one substance. Neither 
can they be a sort of Siamese twins, each complete in 
itself, capable of independent existence and action, yet 
linked together by a bond they would fain cut; for such 
a union could not constitute one human nature. She 
speaks of delusions of mortal mind. Where does she 
find the victim of these delusions? If they affected 
only mortal mind itself it would be a matter of small 
importance; and, besides, it would be incapable of cor- 
rection, since mortal mind being essentially false, can 
never be disabused of its errors and become true. They 
cannot affect immortal mind, for this is essentially true 
and therefore incapable of being deluded. But neither 
of these suppositions could commend itself to her. She 
speaks of man as affected by the malign influence of 
mortal mind, which he neutralizes by means of the truth 
of immortal mind. What then is this man? Evidently 
a third something acted upon from without by these two 
minds, with an intellect of its own that perceives the 
suggestions of each, a will of its own that chooses between 
the suggestions of each, neither essentially good so as to 
be incapable of evil, nor essentially evil so as to be 
incapable of good. What is this third something? Mrs. 
Eddy does not tell us. She probably had no revelation 
on the subject. But it is clear from her own words that 
man is not composed of two mutually contradictory hos- 
tile minds. 

II. Christian Science denies the reality of the objects 
of our sensitive perceptions. 

This, too, is contrary to theology. The objective reality 
of material things is supposed in the whole Catholic 
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doctrine of the Sacraments. These are, according to 
the familiar definition of the catechism, outward signs 
instituted by Christ to give grace. Hence, if there be 
no real outward signs, all these channels of grace which 
generations after generations of the wise and holy have 
cherished as tangible proofs of the Redeemer’s love, have 
no existence, but are the sinful delusions of mortal mind. 
A pitiful exchange! The gifts of the Incarnate Word for 
the wild dreams of a poor woman. 

But there is no Incarnate Word, if the position of 
Christian Science be true. Take away the reality of 
material things and there was no creation, no garden of 
Paradise, no fall, no need of a Redeemer. The Word 
of God did not clothe Himself with our flesh, for this 
has no existence. He did not walk the earth doing good, 
He did not suffer, He did not die on the Cross and rise 
again, for the earth, good deeds, suffering, death, the 
Cross, the sealed tomb, the Resurrection, are all material 
and therefore the delusions of mortal mind. It is mar- 
velous that after dabbling in this diabolical system, Cath- 
olics can imitate the air of injured innocence assumed by 
the harlot in the Scriptures who “wipes her mouth and 
asks, what evil have I done?” 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 


It is also opposed to philosophy. This, if it has any 
value, is not to be looked upon as a sort of quest of the 
Holy Grail, a searching after elusive truth, which if ever 
found will be the exclusive possession of the enlightened 
few, an esoteric doctrine in which all outside the circle 
of the illumined can have no part; but rather the fuller, 
clearer perception of that wisdom which cries aloud in 
the streets that all may hear, which in its general outline 
every man has known from the beginning. If this were 
not the case, if truth were not the object of the human 
intellect, attainable by all and attained by all who do not 
wilfully turn from it, what confidence could we put in 
the deductions of even the wisest? If our intelligence be 
naturally prone to err, by what corrective faculty can 
the most diligent searcher be kept in the path of truth? 
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We find in these days a widespread persuasion that phil- 
osophy is suited only to be the harmless amusement of 
a few dried-up bespectacled professors, sitting, like the 
old gray sisters, in some frigid solitude, far away from 
the business of our warm, full-blooded active life. In 
former times it was different. Then, not only did the 
intellectual few hold philosophy a thing divine, the 
noblest exercise of man, but the world at large also 
esteemed it most profitable in its results for all, even 
the lowliest. There must be a cause for this change of 
opinion, and we find it in the philosophers themselves. 
No practical man can value labors that have for the 
reason of their existence the unattainability of any abso- 
lute truth, which the multiplication of contradictory 
systems and the endless refutation by each of the sup- 
posed errors of the others, tacitly assume. No wonder 
such philosophies are despised. They are unworthy of 
the name since they are false and degrading in their first 
principles. Let us return to the nobler ideas of the past 
—that man is made for truth, that he has the means of 
reaching truth, that according to his condition and his 
needs everyone really knows truth—and philosophy will 
be rehabilitated in its dignity. 

Taking these principles for granted, we understand 
that our cognoscitive faculties duly exercised, are in- 
fallible in their own sphere, and that when there is ques- 
tion of knowledge that belongs to mankind in general, 
the testimony of the human race must be true. Now the 
whole world recognizes and has always recognized that 
the proper objects of our sensitive faculties have a real 
objective existence outside these faculties. The intellect 
reflecting upon our sensations, judges that light, color, 
sound, are not mere modifications of the eye and ear, 
but exist as such even though there were neither ear to 
hear nor eye to see. But if this be so, it follows that 
every similar perception must be true. If the result of 
the combined operations of my sense and intellect is the 
judgment that I am suffering in some part of my body, 
then unless I am altogether out of the ordinary con- 
ditions of men, it must be absolutely true that pain really 
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exists in that particular part. And so the foundation of 
Christian Science being taken away, the whole structure 
falls to the ground. 


Tue “Cures” oF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


We may. now discuss a specious argument alleged in 
favor of Christian Science. We are told that cures 
have actually been wrought by its means. The assertion 
contains two parts; first, that cures have been effected ; 
second, that they have been effected by Christian Science. 
Let us begin with the latter. 

If Christian Science has effected a single cure, it should 
have effected thousands. If it be a means of healing at 
all, it is, so far as itself is concerned, an absolutely effi- 
cacious means requiring for a certain cure only its 
acceptance on the part of the sick person. How many 
Christian Scientists are there in the world? Figures 
are not easy to obtain. We know, nevertheless, that 
between 1875 and 1896 the editions of “Science and 
Health” numbered 114, and that they were at the latter 
date coming out at the rate of some nine a year. If this 
rate has been maintained, and there is much reason to 
believe it, for the book is advertised with a special price 
for lots of twelve, the editions would now be upwards 
of 300. Under the circumstances an edition can hardly 
be less than 750 copies on the average. Which would 
make the copies sold over 200,000, which number would 
represent the number of those taking Christian Science 
very seriously during the past forty years. Let us sup- 
pose the average number for each year to be 75,000 and 
the death-rate to be 20 per 1,000, then the number that 
have passed away, despite Christian Science, will be 
about 63,000, and the survivors today will number about 
135,000. As the churches and societies are about 2,000 
this number is probably not far from the truth. The 
number of “communicants” was given in 1907 as 85,000; 
of churches, 1,400; of ministers, 2,800. 

But we may reasonably suppose that each copy of the 
book has been read by at least five enquirers. Allowing, 
as before, for death, there must therefore be today be- 
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tween 650,000 and 700,000 people interested in it as a 
means of healing, though not prepared to accept it as 
their religious faith. We may now suppose without exag- 
geration—indeed, in all our estimates we have tried to 
keep below the level of reality rather than to transgress 
it—that of these some 50 per 1,000 fall seriously ill 
every year. This would give you yearly some 30,000 at 
least to be snatched by their faith from suffering and 
death—or for forty-two years over 700,000. Assuming 
that fifty per cent. have been too weak in immortal mind, 
too subject to mortal mind, for Christian Science to have 
its full effect, we should, nevertheless, be surrounded 
with miracles. But who has seen them? Where are 
the records of them? Suppose a convention were to be 
held of all who could be proved apodictically to have 
been cured by Christian Science during the last ten years 
only, over 200,000 ought to be ready to attend. There is 
not a city in the Union that would not clamor to be 
chosen as the scene of such an assembly; no railway that 
would not give most favorable rates. It would be an 
object lesson to the incredulous and would fill the world 
with believers. 

Let us now turn to the first part of the assertion, 
namely, that there have been cures. This, again, is two- 
fold. It affirms, first, that people have been really sick ; 
in the second place, that they have been really cured. 
Who testifies to the truth of these statements? Have 
we reputable physicians vouching that so-and-so was ill 
of such-and-such a disease? That medical art was of 
no avail? That Christian Science took the cure in hand, 
and that the patient is now perfectly well? No. We have 
only the testimony of a few interested parties, the Chris- 
tian Scientists themselves; and we know that though 
man is naturally truthful, self-interest often leads him 
to prevaricate; and consequently prudence always calls 
for disinterested witnesses. Sometimes we have the word 
of those who say they have been cured. Nothing is more 
certain than that sick persons art not capable of judging 
about their diseases. They know that they have certain 
aches and pains. But whether these are local and tem- 
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porary, or proceed from some deeply-seated disease, is 
another question to be determi:ed only by those that have 
made the study of diseases their profession. Fear of 
death and anxiety to live lead many to magnify the facts 
and to judge that a fatal disease has taken hold of them 
when nothing of the sort has happened. In the circular 
of patent-medicine vendors, persons describe themselves 
as having been in a condition that the highest medical 
skill would pronounce hopeless. They take a few doses 
of somebody’s specific and recover robust health. The 
only reasonable conclusion is that though indisposed and 
even ill, they never had the disease in question; and that 
their recovery is due rather to nature than to anything 
else. 

But we must admit that in some cases there is real 
sickness, and it follows that in these cases we must admit 
the reality of the cure. How far is this due to Christian 
Science? Physicians all agree that many die, not so much 
of disease as of fright. They are sure they are going 
to die, and the depressing influence of this persuasion 
reacts upon the whole system and brings about the fatal 
issue. Hence, every doctor does all he can to give his 
patients confidence in their recovery. Now Christian 
Science can bring about, though on false grounds, that 
confidence in returning health which enables nature, 
whose tendency is ordinarily recuperative, to complete 
the cure. 

We see, therefore, that the cures claimed for Chris- 
tian Science as a general rule, can be proved improbable in 
individual instances and in the gross false, or else they 
can be explained by perfectly similar causes. Still it is 
neither impossible nor improbable that its votaries may 
be able in the future, or even now, to bring forward some 
not to be accounted for in the natural way. It must be 
remembered that, as has been shown, Christian Science 
is not a harmless craze. It is one of the most diabolical 
of anti-Christian systems, and in it the visible promoters 
are but tools of the prime mover, the devil. He goes 
about seeking to deceive men, and would gladly use all 
the powers of his angelic nature to snatch souls from 
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Christ. He is restrained in this, but he is not absolutely 
prevented. To try our faith some manifestations are 
permitted him. But of these we have been warned. 
“Behold, I have told you beforehand,” are Our Lord’s 
words, “there shall arise false Christs and false prophets, 
and shall show great signs and wonders, insomuch as to 
deceive, if possible, the very elect.” 





Catholic Education 


Tue Ricut REvEREND JoHN J. CANTWELL, D.D. 


Or DIVINE SAVIOUR during His public life 
found His greatest consolation among the little 
ones. The sight of them gladdened His heart; they 
joyously greeted Him with “Blessed be he who comes 
in the name of the Lord.” He, with a heart filled with 
tenderest emotion, addressed these words to His Apostles, 
who, in their solicitude for Him, would keep away the 
mothers who came bringing their children to be blessed: 
“Suffer the little children and forbid them not to come to 
me; for the Kingdom of Heaven is for such.” (Matt. 
xix :14). The Master, indeed, is footsore from the long 
journey and weary with much speaking. But when there 
is question of the children’s welfare He forgets His com- 
plete exhaustion and knows no fatigue. 

Our Lord, Himself, in His infinite mercy, wished to 
be born a small child in order to sanctify and to conse- 
crate childhood. An indescribable charm surrounds the 
infancy of Jesus and rests like a benediction upon all 
Christian children. The Holy Ghost hovers over the 
years of childhood and breathes upon tender age its 
attractiveness, its gladsomeness and its innocence. He 
bestows upon the infant soul that wonderful radiance 
which so plainly indicates the peace and the grace that 
dwell therein. Our Saviour’s words, so full of love and 
tender care for the little children, have been imprinted 
for now two thousand years upon the heart of the Cath- 
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olic Church, and have been an inspiration to parents and 
teachers. In the strength of Christ’s example great 
things have been done for the little ones. It is to parents 
that the words of Christ were especially spoken; to them 
has God confided His children, who are the creation of 
His love, the parents being but the instruments of their 
existence. The faithful fulfilment of the duty incumbent 
upon Christian fathers and Christian mothers to look 
after the temporal and spiritual welfare of their children 
is of such importance that on the day of accounting it 
will be a matter upon which their salvation shall largely 
depend. Parents, therefore, have the grave and con- 
scientious duty of preparing a solid foundation in the 
hearts of their children upon which to erect in maturer 
years a strong Christian character. 

The hope of a Christian future, the preservation of 
faith, the welfare of families, the prosperity of nations 
and the Christian character of our civilization depend 
upon the Christian education of our children. So firmly 
convinced is the Church of this fact that the child has 


ever been the object of her most tender solicitude. And € 
who has a better right than she to be interested in chil- < 
dren? She it is who sanctifies the child and gives it in ‘ 
Holy Baptism a spiritual birth as the child of God. She ‘ 
it is who as a spiritual mother administers to children the 4 
grace of the Sacraments, nourishes them with the Sacred i 


Body of Christ, and is their pedagogue as Christians and 
heirs to Heaven. 


THE Cuurcn’s Duty. 


Having been commissioned by the Son of God to 
“teach all nations” (Matt. xxviii:19) the Catholic Church 
has the duty and claims the right of watching over the 
Christian training of her children. Man’s destiny does 
not end with the tomb; he has an immortal soul. The 
world is the place of his pilgrimage. Religion, there- 
fore, must enter his daily life and be the motive-power 
of his thoughts and actions. We cannot divorce religion 
from anything which tends to cultivate the mind or 
ennoble the heart. Full development of character with- 
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out religion is impossible. Education is essentially reli- 
gious. Holy Church, therefore, insists upon the necessity 
of a Catholic education for her children. She has always 
maintained that without a Christian education it is im- 
possible for her children to. know God and attain their 
sublime destiny. ; 

We cannot be surprised, therefore, that Holy Church 
from the beginning of her existence has displayed the 
greatest earnestness in the fulfilment of this, her sweet- 
est and most sacred duty. From Apostolic days, we find 
her much concerned for the education of her children. 
Thus grew up the catechumenal schools for the instruc- 
tion of unbelievers and of converts who entered her fold 
from the nations of the earth. The Council of Vaison in 
the year 528 obliged all pastors to found schools; to this 
venerable Council may be traced the origin of our paro- 
chial schools. In succeeding ages we find that cathedrals 
and, since the days of Charles the Great, monasteries 
especially opened schools where instruction was given not 
only in religion, but also in secular sciences, and where 
the children of the poor were fed and clothed. The uni- 
versities, which in other days enjoyed a world-wide repu- 
tation and were distinguished for their learning, were the 
creation of the Church of Christ. One Religious Order 
after another sprang up in the Church, having for its 
object the education of youth. The Catholic Church had 
in fact everywhere established schools, academies and 
universities long before the State showed any concern or 
did aught in such matters. 

True it is that from colonial days the American people 
have been profoundly interested in education. To bring 
its blessings within the reach of all, our fair land has 
been dotted with public schools. These schools in the 
beginning had a distinctly religious character. The Bible 
was read, prayers recited, and hymns sung. It was found, 
however, in a nation made up of people of many creeds, 
that if religious instruction were imparted it would be 
impossible to do justice to all. In those days it was 
thought that the Church and the home ouside of school 
hours would supply the necessary need of religious train- 
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ing. Thus it happened that religious and secular educa- 
tion came to be separated. 

But, as far back as the founding of the Catholic colony 
in Maryland by Lord Baltimore, we find the parish school 
in close connection with the Church. In those early days 
priests and people recognized the necessity of schools 
where Catholic children could be not only trained in 
secular knowledge, but instructed in the knowledge and 
practice of virtue. They felt that if religion and morality 
were to flourish, the teaching of religion to the young was 
of the highest importance. Ever since those days Cath- 
olic people have out of their small earnings generously 
contributed to a parochial-school system. They have 
cheerfully borne the burden of a double tax to insure to 
their children the treasure of a religious education. 


SECULAR EpuUCATION INSUFFICIENT. 


It seems almost superfluous to discuss the school ques- 
tion, as it has been completely settled for us by ecclesias- 
tical authority. Papal encyclical letters, both old and 
recent, and decrees issued by provincial councils and 
diocesan synods, have settled all controversy on these 
points. Three plenary councils held in Baltimore did 
not deem secular education sufficient for Catholic chil- 
dren, if their faith and morals were to be safeguarded. 
The venerable prelates who attended those councils con- 
sidered the parish school as the best and only remedy 
against the spread of religious indifference, commanded 
the establishment of a Catholic school in every parish, 
and would censure priests who were remiss in this matter. 

The same venerable prelates obliged Catholic parents 
to send their children to none other than a Catholic 
school when such a school existed and the hardship en- 
tailed by attendance was not extraordinary. For us Cath- 
olics, therefore, there is only one thing to do: we must 
build parochial schools where they are needed and main- 
tain them at any cost. The atmosphere of the schools 
during the entire day must be religious and must make 
for the development of Christian life and Christian char- 
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acter. No other system can satisfy the conscience of 
Catholics. 

The Catholic school, therefore, is an essential part of 
a parish. After the church, it is the most important 
place because it is the conservator of faith and morals, 
the training ground of future champions of religion and 
morality. Furthermore, in our schools our children are 
fitted for the responsibilities of life. They are taught 
loyalty to their country and reverence for its institutions. 
And is not the strength of a nation in the character of 
its citizens? 

Secular education was powerless to save the Rome of 
the Caesars. Mere culture could not perpetuate the 
glory of Athens. If, therefore, our institutions are to be 
permanent, children must be taught accountability to 
God. They must recognize in His Commandments the 
compass of a Christian life. They must learn a charity 
that sees in every human being a soul purchased by the 
blood of Jesus Christ. 

These things, so fundamental, are excluded from the 
curriculum of secular schools. It is not, then, a spirit 
of exclusiveness, or intolerance, or narrow bigotry that 
influences Catholics to erect schools for the care of their 
children. It is their firm conviction that Catholic faith 
and Catholic practices are necessary for the salvation of 
their children, and that if the truths of faith be not learned 
in the impressionable age of childhood and more thor- 
oughly understood as reason develops, if the Command- 
ments of the Lord be not impressed upon their hearts in 
early years and put in practice by a daily discipline, 
children will lose their grip upon the eternal verities and 

’ become indifferent to God and to His law. 

Vain it is to build magnificent temples of God if the 
living temples be neglected. Our churches will be aban- 
doned and deserted if our children are not religiously 
instructed. Therefore do we strive to take care of our 
children in colleges, academies, and parish schools. Nor 
do we feel that we have adopted a system that is ill- 
advised and must prove disappointing and barren. We 
are willing to be judged by results. The children of 
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our parish schools are not unfitted to compete for place 
and position in this world. In our schools they are taught 
to love the land of their nativity, to be zealous for its 
glory and be ready to sacrifice themselves for its welfare. 
If well taught, they remain true to the religion of their 
birth and do not fall short of their fathers in zeal for 
the Faith, for love of God and observance of God’s laws. 

We must multiply our schools until every Catholic child 
shall have the means of a Catholic education within easy 
reach. There is still much to be accomplished before this 
end is attained. Pastors should not rest until this de- 
ficiency be supplied; and let them remember that they 
owe it to the people who commit their most precious 
treasures to their care, they owe it to the Church, whose 
honor is in their hands, that our schools be in every way 
efficient and be equipped for imparting as thorough a 
secular education as can be imparted in any school of the 
same class in this country. A Catholic school should 
thoroughly equip the child for its life’s work. It should 
be the aim of the clergy, then, in so far as the means of a 
parish permit, to keep our schools in the first rank of edu- 
cational institutions. This is of course burdensome, the 
more so as we have to support both public and parish 
schools, and demands many sacrifices on the part of the 
priests and people. But experience teaches that the people 
will liberally respond if they are assured that the schools 
are properly and efficiently conducted. Assuredly God’s 
blessing will not be wanting, for what has been done to 
the least of these children we have done to our Saviour 
Himself. 
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General Ferdinand Foch 


From the “London Universe.” 


General Ferdinand Foch, the man practically in su- 
preme command of the destinies of those allied in the 
cause of freedom today, fought his first battles in the 
cause of the religious convictions which he has inherited 
from his parents. Born at Tarbes in 1851, a son of M. 
Foch, Secretary-General of the Prefecture, Ferdinand 
early developed the “geometric” mind that has made him 
a front-rank strategist. He pursued his military studies 
in the various French schools, becoming in time a pro- 
fessor of strategy and general tactics. Characteristically 
he forged his way to the rank of Brigadier through the 
difficulties which prejudice set in the way of one who 
was before all things a practising Catholic, and in due 
course he became Director of the Ecole de Guerre, where 
his enthusiasm for teaching the intellectual side of war- 
fare and his lucid, cogent style, touched with the fire of 
patriotism, produced results which are circulating through 
the French army today.. His aim was to teach those in 
command to think. A reasoned manoeuver ranked with 
his favorite arts of war, whilst the supreme importance 
of morale was a point he insisted on. “War is a de- 
partment of moral force; a battle the struggle of two 
wills,” so General Foch has formulated the psychology 
- of war. His battle creed, high, idealistic, holy, is founded 
on his Christianity, the unflinching Catholicism which 
the pagan rulers of France were forced to accept along 
with the man who had shown himself best able to instruct 
its sons in the virtue of patriotism, and in the vigorous 
use of their mental parts in its pursuance. In an article 
in Studies, by M. Charles Baussan, where General Foch 
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is placed before the reader in his entirety, we have a 
reiterated tribute to the “simple piety of the man who 
kneels down with the rest,” having “the faith which sees 
the hand of God in all that happens,” who, when Comman- 
der-in-chief of the Armies of the North, “walked in the 
Corpus Christi procession and knelt in the dust with the 
others at the Benediction.” General Foch’s record in 
the present war is well known. He was one of the victors 
of the Marne, the victor on the Yser and at Ypres. As 
M. Baussan says, he is the directing brain of the French 
army. His was the characteristic message to Joffre: 
“Outflanked on the right, outflanked ori the left, situa- 
tion on the whole excellent. Am going to advance.” His, 
too, the answer to the congratulations of the Bishop of 
Cahors after the Marne victory: “Monseigneur, do not 
thank me but Him to whom victory alone belongs.” 

According to Mr. Hilaire Belloc, the victory of the 
Marne lies virtually to the credit of General Foch, whose 
strategic doctrine produced the superb tactical stroke of 
September 9, 1914. “Had it not been for the 9th Army, 

_and had that army not had a Foch for a commander, 
the plan inspired by the genius of Gallieni would have 
failed, and there would have been no victory of the 
Marne. Gallieni and Manoury were the hammer, but 
Foch was the anvil on which victory was forged.” 

M. Baussan reminds us that at Dixmude, after the 
Germans had been reinforced, and a retreat to the Somme 
contemplated, it was, in fact, General Foch who “called 
in the sea as a fresh ally. The sluices were opened at 
Nieuport, and the Belgian army retired beyond the rail- 
way embankment. ‘An embankment four feet high saved 
France.’” The sea poured in, the flood grew, the Ger- 
man heavy guns were buried. The road to Dunkirk was 
closed. Of these “sudden and saving inspirations” Fer- 
dinand Foch says simply, “God gives me ideas.” 

We are told of General Foch that he can turn to 
account the mistakes of his own lieutenants. With him 
a repulse is a half-way house to victory; he makes use 
of it to defeat the enemy by an unexpected manoeuver. 
He is further described as a psychologist with a knowl- 
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edge of the enemy’s state of mind. His personality “radi- 
ates tranquillity and security.” He is true to his doc- 
trine of moral force, of the place of will in victory or 
defeat. “Victory consists in the ascendancy established 
by the victor’s will, in the correlative yielding of the 
will of the vanquished.” Such is the war-time spirit 
exampled by the man in whom the possession of a Jesuit 
brother was forgiven by M. Clemenceau. 

Possibly the France of today has come to realize that 
it is the man of faith who is the man of daring—the man 
with the knowledge of God who knows men, and that 
the man who has been appointed chief of the French 
General Staff has become the directing brain of the army 
by virtue of his “disabilities.” “Tomorrow,” said Foch 
to one of his army chaplains, “we are to make our su- 
preme effort in arms. Do you also make a supreme effort 
in prayer—all my trust is in God.” No wonder the 
French say, “Foch is imperturbable.” 





